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A COLLECTIVIST PHILOSOPHY OF 
TRADE UNIONISM. 

By general consent, England is conceded to be the 
country which, at present, has most to teach the world 
in regard to the new democratic developments in indus- 
trial self-control. Here the growth of labor organizations 
has been most serious, consecutive, and persistent. Here 
the workmen's associated demand for participation and 
recognition in the conduct of industrial business has re- 
ceived most cordial and discriminating support from pub- 
lic opinion and legislative enactment. Here the volun- 
tary associations of workers have shown more genuine 
capacity for business-like conduct of their own affairs and 
for intelligent recognition of those social duties and obli- 
gations which are the forgotten complement of the rights 
and privileges of voluntary organization. Doubtless it is 
this circumstance which has made English workmen and 
their industrial condition the subject of such innumerable 
investigations and dissertations by distinguished and un- 
distinguished authors, native and foreign, representing 
every degree of intelligence and capacity and every phase 
of prejudice and opinion. Of the making of books on 
the subject of English Trade Unions and the allied prob- 
lems of modern industry there is indeed no end. And at 
a time when the deeper current of thought is more than 
ever hidden by the froth and foam of speculation and agi- 
tation, when the true trend of events is concealed rather 
than revealed by the vast detritus of aimless investigation 
and compilation, public and private, official and non- 
official, a clear and comprehensive retrospective and con- 
structive analysis is supremely welcome. Such an histor- 
ical and critical survey of English Trade Unionism and 
allied phases of industrial organization the student now 
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has before him in a clearly related series of formidable 
volumes from Sidney and Beatrice Webb. The first vol- 
ume, devoted to the narrative History of Trade Unionism 
in England, appeared in 1894, and is already familiar. 
Two volumes on Industrial Democracy, devoted to a criti- 
cal and constructive examination of trade union struct- 
ure, function, and theory, bear the date 1898. A residual 
volume of fragmentary essays, entitled the Problems of 
Modern Industry, not included in the series proper, 
affords a concise statement of some of the propagandist 
prepossessions which affect the authors' general point of 
view. Taken together, the three main volumes consti- 
tute an ambitious sociological treatise on the history and 
philosophy of the English trade union movement. 

Happily, this most recent contribution to the well-worn 
theme has other claims upon the student's attention than 
that of novelty and size. It is the fruit of exceptional 
capacity, excellent opportunity, great industry, enlight- 
ened sympathy, and propagandist zeal, joined to undoubted 
reverence for scientific method and a high degree of 
scholarly attainment. No one who has followed these 
voluminous studies has for a moment doubted the origi- 
nality or the significance of the work. In point of mere 
quantity it is no mean achievement, though in this re- 
spect the treatises merit the equivocal approbation con- 
veyed in the phrase, "a mine of information," especially in 
view of the rich mass of historical "pay dirt" from which 
the ore is slowly and patiently washed before the reader's 
very eyes. And, interesting as this process of semi-contro- 
versial placer-mining is, even the appreciative reader often 
wishes he could have the scattered grains of truth assayed 
and melted down and stored in smaller volume, or coined 
in some convenient form for current use. 

The general plan of the work is easy to outline, but 
difficult to keep in view through all the wealth of sub- 
division and detail. According to the biological formula 
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of the authors, the earlier volume on the History of 
Trade Unionism is to be regarded simply as the natural 
history of the subject, — a picture of " the outward form 
and habit of the creature " manifest in its political and 
industrial characteristics, past and present ; while Indus- 
trial Democracy is a three-part analysis of internal char- 
acteristics, following the grand divisions of Trade Union 
Structure, Trade Union Function, and Trade Union 
Theory. 

The conception of vital and organic unity implied in 
this biological classification of the phenomena discussed 
is no mere accident of phrase. On the contrary, it is only 
one aspect of a fundamental scientific faith in the essential 
unity and the mutual relevance of political, industrial, 
and social phenomena. For it is the distinctive feature 
of the threefold analysis in Industrial Democracy that it 
aims to furnish not only what we have styled a philosophy 
of Trade Unionism, but incidentally a philosophy of social 
and industrial organization as well. This is the dominant 
characteristic of the treatise. It is this which differen- 
tiates it from conventional studies, and gives it peculiar 
interest as an application of broad sociological methods 
to the examination of seemingly isolated phenomena. 
Earlier writers have been content to describe Trade 
Unionism simply as a phase of industrial organization. 
Here it is treated as a permanent and integral phase of 
social evolution, rich in lessons for the student of polit- 
ical institutions, of economic theory, and of social ideals. 

The fundamental theses of the new sociological phi- 
losophy of Trade Unionism, which clearly reveal this 
scientific faith, are essentially threefold, and may be 
roughly summarized in three groups, corresponding to the 
three main divisions of the treatise, — Structure, Function, 
and Theory. First, it is urged that Trade Unionism is 
a typical and spontaneous manifestation of the methods 
and results of pure democracy, — a crucial experiment in 
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self-government ; a microcosm reproducing the experience 
of political democracy in the past and prophetic of the 
phases through which political democracies will pass in 
time to come. Second, that the essence of Trade Unionism 
is a concerted effort to substitute the true compulsory free- 
dom of " collective bargaining " for the illusory liberty of 
individual contract and competitive inequality, which " in- 
variably tends, for the mass of workers, towards the 
worst possible conditions of labor — ultimately, indeed, to 
the barest subsistence level " ; that it is a united effort to 
lift from the isolated workman the crushing and degrading 
weight of that long " chain of bargainings " inevitably 
forged by "the anarchic irresponsibility of the private 
customer " and the competitive " system of natural lib- 
erty " ; that it is a legitimate insistence on the right of 
the wage-earner to a progressive participation in the fruits 
of industrial civilization, and an indispensable protection 
to his standard of life. Third, that Trade Unionism is a 
permanent, and not a transitory, feature of democratic 
society, destined to endure under any possible form of 
industrial organization consistent with a democratic state ; 
that it rests not merely upon a sound basis of economic 
theory, but is inherent in human nature ; that it is, there- 
fore, not an artificial contrivance, but a natural and in- 
stinctive manifestation of industrial psychology, and in 
its contemporary aspects simply a conscious evolution of 
what was first unconsciously involved. 

The bare statement of these views is sufficient answer 
to the preliminary objection that the ambitious title In- 
dustrial Democracy has no more applicability to an analy- 
sis of trade union practices, principles, and implications 
than it would have to a similar study of the co-operative 
movement or of Friendly Societies. Doubtless the splendid 
achievements of the English co-operators admirably ex- 
emplify democratic self-control in industrial affairs, and 
it is no less certain that the elaborate self-help organiza- 
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tioii of English Friendly Societies clearly illustrates the 
general principles of democratic administration. But he 
would be a bold champion who should claim for these 
movements that enduring combination of political, indus- 
trial, and psychological significance ascribed to Trade 
Unionism ; not to mention the added defect that they are 
probably less typical than Trade Unions are of that al- 
leged democracy of the future, which is here regarded as 
democracy par excellence, the democracy of the hired 
man. 

Moreover, with these general theses (and hypotheses) 
in mind, the arrangement and sequence of the treatise 
more readily explains itself. The analysis of Trade Union 
Structure, in Part I., indicates with comparative brevity 
the kind of electoral machinery which trade unions have 
gradually developed in their efforts to cope with the uni- 
versal democratic problem of combining administrative 
efficiency and popular control, — the successive phases 
through which these typical industrial democracies have 
passed, and the lessons which their isolated experiments 
bequeath to political democracy and society at large. 
The discussion of Trade Union Function, in Part II., is an 
exhaustive, four-hundred-and-fifty-page account of what 
Trade Unionism really is in practice, of the ends it has 
in view and the means adopted to attain these ends, of 
the assumptions upon which it proceeds and the gen- 
eral principles involved in its rules and regulations. 
Finally, the discussion of Trade Union Theory, in Part 
III., is a critical examination of the theoretical wisdom 
and practical expediency of all these phases of trade 
union policy, — vindicating Trade Unionism against the 
criticisms of " obsessed " orthodox economists, planting it 
on the firm foundation of sound theory, practical expe- 
rience, and human nature, and concluding with an apoca- 
lyptic vision of the democratic future, when compulsory 
trade unionship and compulsory citizenship shall be co- 
extensive with the Collectivist State. 
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Turn now to the lessons which this searching investiga- 
tion of Trade Union Structure reveals to the student of 
democracy. Those who are simply concerned with the 
practical value and efficiency of trade unions are warned 
that this part of the book has little interest for them. On 
the other hand, the student of democracy is assured that 
the literature of cash accounts, monthly and yearly re- 
ports, pamphlets, and trade documents, "poured out to 
the extent of hundreds of volumes annually — is of fasci- 
nating interest," because " it lays bare, more completely 
than any records known to us, the real nature and action 
of democratic organization in the Anglo-Saxon race." 
Those who view with apprehension the participation of 
manual working wage-earners in modern politics can here 
reassure themselves by a study of thousands of typical 
and untrammelled working class democracies, illustrating 
the manner in which the workingman copes with the 
problem of combining administrative efficiency with pop- 
ular control. And, obviously, if we assume " that the 
manual workers, who number four-fifths of the population, 
will gradually become the dominant influences in the 
electorate, and will contribute an important and increas- 
ing section of the representatives, the governing assem- 
blies of the Coal-miners or Cotton Operatives to-day may 
be to a large extent prophetic of the future legislative 
assembly in any English-speaking community." 

Granting for the moment the validity of thus reasoning 
from the conduct of a voluntary trade organization to the 
conduct of a nation, what light has this investigation 
thrown on the political instincts of that small and select 
minority of English workingmen who have constituted 
the trade union movement? What prophetic forecast 
does the workingman's " industrial statesmanship " give 
of the future of a workingman's political democracy? In 
short, what lesson does government of the workman, by 
the workman, for the workman, bring to government of 
the people, by the people, for the people ? 
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It would be difficult to exaggerate the faithful enthu- 
siasm with which the answer to these questions is sought. 
Beginning with an ambitious comparison of the local 
trade clubs of the eighteenth century to the general meet- 
ings of the Swiss cantons of Uri and Appenzell, there is 
throughout the whole discussion a persistent and ingen- 
ious effort to use the language of political analogy, and 
thus lift into significance the most commonplace details of 
trade union methods of election, representation, and ad- 
ministration. The gradual evolution of administration 
and control is traced through the slow and painful process 
of experiment, failure, and survival of the fit, all the way 
from the rudimentary aspects of a pothouse democracy, 
chiefly concerned in securing equality of drinks and rota- 
tion in the office of president (" accommodated with his 
own choice of liquors, wine only excepted"), to the con- 
stitutional perfection of such "a fully equipped demo- 
cratic state of the modern type " as the Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Operative Cotton-spinners. The lessons of a 
whole century of painful and incessant experiment, the 
results of this "long and inarticulate struggle of unlet- 
tered men," are summarized in a single word. " If, there- 
fore, democracy means that everything which ' concerns all 
should be decided by all,' and that each citizen should 
enjoy an equal and identical share in the government, 
Trade Union history indicates clearly the inevitable result. 
Government by such contrivances as Rotation of Office, 
the Mass Meeting, the Referendum and Initiative, or 
the Delegate restricted by his Imperative Mandate, leads 
straight either to inefficiency and disintegration or to the 
uncontrolled dominance of a personal dictator or an ex- 
pert bureaucracy. Dimly and almost unconsciously, this 
conclusion has, after a whole century of experiment, forced 
itself upon the more advanced trades. The old theory of 
democracy is still an article of faith, and constantly comes 
to the front when any organization has to be formed for 
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brand-new purposes ; but Trade Union constitutions have 
undergone a silent revolution." 

But this is only the negative side of the conclusion. 
Trade union experience points with no less clearness to 
the positive necessity of replacing these na'ive, crude, and 
obsolete methods of undeveloped democracy by a new 
type of representative assembly, composed of "experts" 
or " professional representatives," such as we already find 
in the recently developed and prophetic "parliaments" 
of cotton-spinners and coalminers. Trade union history, 
therefore, points to " government by a Representative As- 
sembly as the last word of democracy." But, if the Cotton 
Parliament is really prophetic, we are assured that the 
typical English-speaking representative assembly of the 
progressive future will advance as much beyond the exist- 
ing House of Commons and other such adventitious ag- 
gregates as such legislative bodies have advanced beyond 
a mere delegate meeting. For the " expert " or " profes- 
sional representative " will resemble neither the irresponsi- 
ble middle-class parliamentary representative of to-day nor 
the instructed delegate of the primitive trade union as- 
semblies. He will be the paid expert adviser, counsellor, 
and persuader of his constituents, and, even when advice 
and counsel are rejected, the holder of his constituents' 
brief and the exponent of their views. 

As already intimated, the nearest approximations to 
these ideals of representative government are found in 
the two great modern federal associations of coalminers 
and cotton operatives, comprising one-fifth of the total 
trade union membership and pre-eminent in point of num- 
bers, political influence, and annual income. Both these 
trades have solved the fundamental problem of adminis- 
trative efficiency and popular control by the combination 
of an expert civil service and representative institutions. 
The Amalgamated Association of Cotton-spinners is free 
from all those na'ive and obsolete expedients of popular 
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control which older unions so tardily and reluctantly 
abandon, such as the general or aggregate meeting, the 
referendum and the initiative, rotation of office, the in- 
structed delegate. On the other hand, it has an elected 
parliament, supreme and uncontrolled, a cabinet ap- 
pointed by and responsible only to that parliament, a 
chief executive officer chosen for his efficiency and en- 
joying civil service permanence of tenure. The Miners' 
Parliament, similarly constituted, and representing about 
two-thirds the organized coalminers, is likewise charac- 
terized as " in many respects the most important assem- 
bly in the Trade Union world." But, after all, it must be 
remembered that these conclusions are, for the mass of 
the trade union world, merely an insinuation of advice 
and encouragement in the name of scientific generaliza- 
tion and prophecy, rather than a record of actual prog- 
ress. For at bottom there is still recognized an " uncon- 
scious exasperation of the wage-earners all over the world 
against representative institutions," due to the tendency 
of the specialized representative (who becomes a brain 
worker) to get out of touch with his constituents. And, 
even in these model " parliaments " of the cotton-spinners 
and the coalminers, this difficulty and distrust has led to 
the combination of two classes of representatives, the 
salaried officials of the districts and the workmen still 
employed at the mill or in the mine. 

As to the proper unit of self-government and the vexed 
question of the proper division of the powers between cen- 
tral and local authorities, it is frankly admitted that 
" Trade Union experience affords no guide, either to other 
voluntary associations or to political democracy." From 
the point of view of the trade union, however, the prob- 
lem would seem simple enough, given the proposition that 
" the desire for uniform minimum conditions throughout 
each industry" is, "whether wisely or not, the most per- 
manent of Trade Union aspirations." It follows obviously 
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that such uniformity of minimum throughout a trade can 
only be enforced by an organization coextensive with the 
trade. Both theory and practice, therefore, point to " the 
whole extent of each trade within the British Isles as 
forming the proper unit of government for any combina- 
tion of the wage-earners in that trade." The same line of 
reasoning would lead to the conclusion that a militant 
organization for the enforcement of a uniform minimum 
would have to accept the inevitable centralization of funds 
and of executive administration which is the universal 
price paid for militant efficiency. So that some amal- 
gamated form of national trade organization would seem 
to be a logical necessity. This is doubtless a sufficient 
explanation of the tendency of workingmen to break with 
their democratic traditions, and adopt a centralized and 
bureaucratic system of administration in their trade 
unions, in marked contrast to their jealous insistence 
upon local autonomy in the administration of the great 
Friendly Society and co-operative movements. In reality, 
however, trade unions have been more influenced by fact 
than by theory, and have expanded their aims and organ- 
izations to meet the constantly expanding area of effective 
competition, due to the constantly increasing mobility of 
labor throughout the length and breadth of a trade or 
of closely allied trades. Broad views of trade solidarity, 
a propagandist enthusiasm, and a missionary zeal for the 
uniform minimum are fruits of the wage-earner's some- 
what peculiar economic necessity of helping competitors 
as a condition of helping himself. Slowly and reluctantly, 
in spite of selfish and often exclusive aims, in spite of race 
prejudices, and in spite of jealousy in regard to local and 
sectional autonomy, the unit of organization has been ex- 
panding from the town to the trade. Unhappily, in spite 
of some approximations to this ideal of a national organ- 
ization of each trade, the process is far from complete. 
Rival organizations within the same trades, kept apart by 
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local, racial, or competitive jealousies, constantly weaken 
and distract the councils of Trade Unionism, and occa- 
sionally disgrace and discredit the movement by prolonged 
internecine quarrels, in which the interests of employers, 
employees, and industry at large are sacrificed to pitiful, 
puerile exhibitions of business incapacity. Indeed, we 
are assured that " it is no exaggeration to say that to 
competition between overlapping unions is to be attrib- 
uted nine-tenths of the ineffectiveness of the Trade Union 
world." Moreover, "with the remarkable exceptions of 
the coal and cotton industries, and, to a lesser extent, that 
of house-building, there is hardly a great trade in the 
country in which workmen's organizations are not crippled 
by this fatal dissension." 

Equally discreditable and disastrous are those incen- 
diary defects of constitution which enable irresponsible 
and intemperate branches of powerful unions, like the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, by virtue of their ex- 
cessive local autonomy, which is another name for lack of 
discipline and ability, practically to initiate strikes, and 
draw on the funds of the whole society in the name of 
"out of work" beuefit, without the previous knowledge or 
consent of the central executive. Some light is thrown 
upon the exasperating possibilities of these trade jealousies 
and constitutional defects of organization by such events 
as the prolonged and discreditable strike in the Tyneside 
ship-building yards in 1892, " when thousands of men 
were idle for three months, not in order to raise the 
Standard of Life of themselves or any other section of 
the workers, but because the local Engineers and 
Plumbers could not agree as to which of them should fit 
up two-and-a-half-inch iron piping." 

Whatever may be the difference of opinion about 
applying the lessons of Trade Unionism to the reorgani- 
zation and perfecting of democracy at large, no one can 
fail to applaud the converse effort to apply the teachings 
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of democracy — or of business efficiency and common 
sense, for that matter — to the tangle of conflicting organ- 
izations and constitutional defects which at present not 
only embarrasses the internal administration and impairs 
the militant efficiency of amalgamated or federal groups, 
but also deprives the employers of all confidence in those 
who meet them in the workmen's behalf, and creates in 
the public mind a distrust of trade-union methods. So- 
ciety has, indeed, a right to be protected against such in- 
cendiary methods on the part of those who undertake the 
important business of selling blocks of labor for future 
delivery, and of enforcing " uniform minimum condi- 
tions" of employment. The right to organize for the 
conduct of such important business carries with it the 
duty of organizing well. The right of any trade union 
leader or representative or " expert " to bargain with 
employers for the sale and future delivery of labor is 
measured by his ability to guarantee the faithful delivery 
of the goods he sells. Judged by such obvious stand- 
ards, it must be confessed that trade union structure has 
less to teach than it has to learn. 

On the other hand, those who are haunted by the old 
familiar spectre of a great, compact, centralized union of 
labor organizations on class lines, exercising an over- 
whelming influence in industry and politics, may find 
some social compensations in the difficulties and centrif- 
ugal tendencies in the way of any federation or amalga- 
mation of the trade union world. The possibilities of 
such concentration have long been the conservative's 
nightmare and the agitator's dream. But the repeated 
failure of inclusive "general" unions and of heterogeneous 
trade amalgamations in England and elsewhere, no less 
than the existing obstacles to concerted action by related 
trades and branches of the same trade, are calculated 
to postpone indefinitely the realization of such conserva- 
tive apprehensions and revolutionary dreams. Far from 
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any immediate prospect of effective and concentrated con- 
federation, British Trade Unionism gives little promise 
of developing into anything more compact and formidable 
than " an elaborate series of federations, among which it 
will be difficult to decide where the sovereignty really 
resides." And even this tentative unity must be pur- 
chased by the exercise of tactful ingenuity and by the con- 
ciliatory treatment of the numerically weak organizations 
by the strong, — conditions which will not suffer them- 
selves to be reduced to any mechanical plan of propor- 
tional representation in a grand federal assembly. In 
fact, the farther organization departs from the simple, 
normal unit of the isolated trade, the less instructive and 
effective do the manifestations of democratic capacity 
become. Witness the dissensions which to-day cripple 
most of the great trades, with the comparatively recent 
and " remarkable exceptions of the coal and cotton indus- 
tries " ; witness the notorious darkening of counsel with 
words annually in the Trade Union Congresses ; witness 
the eclectic enthusiasm for inconsistent programmes and 
ideals which has characterized the novitiate of "labor 
politics." Indeed, it is difficult to understand how any- 
thing short of the most transcendent optimism could 
account for the generous assumption that these wholly 
exceptional "governing assemblies of the Coalminers or 
Cotton Operatives to-day may be to a large extent pro- 
phetic of the future legislative assembly in any English- 
speaking community." This reasoning from the com- 
paratively simple and homogeneous to the essentially 
complex and heterogeneous, to the exclusion of more 
obvious, if less pleasing analogies, is in keeping with the 
long-range reasoning which concludes, from the narrow 
premises of trade union experiment, that, in the future, 
government of the people, by the people, for the people, 
will give place to government of the people by salaried 
"experts." without the intervention of any such crude 
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expedients as the referendum and the initiative, written 
constitutions, and the rest of the equipment of the " old " 
democracy. Why the legislative assembly of any English- 
speaking community in which manual workers constitute 
four-fifths of the population, and some corresponding 
fraction of electors and representatives, should thus re- 
semble the isolated " parliament " of a single trade, like 
cotton or coal, rather than some such representative 
body as the derided Trade Union Congress, is by no 
means clear. Even granting that the exceptional " Cotton 
Parliament " typifies what the legislative executive of the 
English-speaking democracy of the future ought to be, 
what reason is there for supposing that this future democ- 
racy will be any more successful in doing what it ought to 
do than trade union democracies are now? It is one 
thing to reason from what has been in the past to what 
ought to be in the future: it is quite another thing to 
reason from what has been to what probably will be. 

So much for the analysis of Trade Union Structure, 
which in good measure redeems its promise of being the 
most interesting and instructive portion of the book for 
the general student of democratic tendencies and institu- 
tions. Turn for the moment to that massive section of 
the treatise devoted to the bewildering details of Trade 
Union Function, — the account of what trade unionists 
try to do, how they try to do it, and upon what as- 
sumptions and general principles they proceed. 

Happily, we are again able to bring to our aid one of the 
compensating merits of this discursive treatise, — the occa- 
sional epigrammatic retrospect. After struggling with 
the infinite details of prolonged and exhaustive chapters 
on trade union methods and regulations, the reader is re- 
lieved to find this summary: "For the improvement of 
the conditions of employment, whether in respect of wages, 
hours, health, safety, or comfort, the Trade Unionists 
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have, with all their multiplicity of Regulations, really only 
two expedients, which we term, respectively, the Device 
of the Common Rule, and the Device of Restriction of 
Numbers. The Regulations which we have described in 
our chapters on the Standard Rate, the Normal Day, and 
Sanitation and Safety, are but different forms of one 
principle, — the settlement, whether by Mutual Insurance, 
Collective Bargaining, or Legal Enactment, of mini- 
mum conditions of employment, by Common Rules ap- 
plicable to whole bodies of workers. All these Regu- 
lations are based on the assumption that when, in the 
absence of any Common Rule, the conditions of employ- 
ment are left to 'free competition,' this always means, in 
practice, that they are arrived at by Individual Bargain- 
ing between contracting parties of very unequal economic 
strength. Such a settlement, it is asserted, invariably 
tends, for the mass of workers, towards the worst possible 
conditions of labor, — ultimately, indeed, to the barest sub- 
sistence level, — whilst even the exceptional few do not 
permanently gain as much as they otherwise could. We 
find accordingly that the Device of the Common Rule is 
a universal feature of Trade Unionism, and that the as- 
sumption on which it is based is held from one end of the 
Trade Union world to the other. The Device of the Re- 
striction of Numbers stands in a different position. In 
our chapter on the Entrance to a Trade we have de- 
scribed how the Regulations embodying this device, once 
adopted as a matter of course, have successively been 
found inapplicable to the circumstances of modern indus- 
try. The assumption on which they are based — that 
better conditions can be obtained by limiting the number 
of competitors — would not be denied by any Trade 
Unionist, but it cannot be said to form an important part 
in the working creed of the Trade Union world." 

In spite of the inherent complexity of the problem and 
some display of technical terms, the student, or the general 
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reader, will have no great difficulty in constructing an 
intelligible chronological and intellectual panorama of the 
" Trade Union world," if only he succeeds at the start in 
ridding himself of the natural assumption that it differs 
essentially from the rest of the world of which it forms a 
part. What is true of the psychological outfit of men in 
general is largely true of trade unionists. If, therefore, 
we accept for the moment the somewhat crude and 
question-begging categories used in this treatise, society 
at large may roughly be divided into three psychological 
groups, — conservatives, individualists, and " collectivists." 
And this division holds equally well for the trade union 
community. These three groups, again, will each have 
its own peculiar temperamental philosophy of life, — politi- 
cal, industrial, social. The conservative will favor the 
status quo : he will bitterly resist innovations and alleged 
improvements in established political and industrial proc- 
esses, machinery, and ideals. To the other two groups 
he will often seem a bigoted obstructionist, an enemy of 
progress. His theory of life and conduct, which is as ob- 
vious and satisfactory to him as it is incomprehensible and 
odious to his critics, may be called the " Doctrine of Vested 
Interests." 

The individualist, on the other hand, is the apostle of 
" freedom." He believes in the orthodox economic creed of 
beneficent competition, — whatever pays best is best. He 
believes that all men have a natural and inalienable right 
to the pursuit of happiness, and to the enjoyment of as 
much happiness as they can overtake, without any 
officious interference in their conduct by the State. His 
vigorous and aggressive temper has no sympathy for the 
timid and retrospective creed of " vested interests." His 
hope is in the future, not the past. His creed is the opti- 
mistic, self-reliant " Doctrine of Supply and Demand." 

Finally, the so-called " collectivist-minded workman," if 
we may accept the composite autobiographic description 
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given of him, represents a reaction from this exuberant 
faith in unregulated competition and the survival of the 
strong ; a protest against the inevitably baneful results 
of freedom and laissez-faire, under actual conditions of 
competitive inequality ; an appeal, on behalf of the weak 
in the unequal struggle for standards of life, from the 
harsh verdict of competitive freedom to the social equity 
of State regulation ; a comprehensive programme of 
regulated and socialized competition, with adequate 
legislative guarantees that the minimum conditions of 
self-respecting citizenship shall never again be encroached 
upon in the illusory name of competitive liberty and free 
contract, — in short, the new " Doctrine of the Living 
Wage." 

Now the only common assumption which unites the 
conservative doctrine of vested interests, the individualist 
doctrine of supply and demand, and the collectivist doc- 
trine of the standard of life, is that fundamental ar- 
ticle of the trade union creed, — distrust of individual 
bargaining and belief in the necessity for concerted main- 
tenance of minimum conditions of emploj'ment. On the 
other hand, the " regulations " used to enforce this mini- 
mum in any given section of workmen at the present day 
or in any given epoch of trade union history will differ 
radically, according to which of the three " doctrines " pre- 
vails ; for it is interesting to observe that each of these 
divergent theories is characteristic not only of certain 
trades to-day, but of certain chronological epochs in the 
development of the trade union movement as a whole. 
Thus, for example, the doctrine of vested interests was 
characteristic of the earliest phases of Trade Unionism, 
when the eighteenth - century government paternalism 
could still be confidently appealed to for the enforcement 
of traditional regulations. It still found expression in 
passionate appeals for the enforcement of the obsolete 
Elizabethan laws in regard to apprenticeship and the fix- 
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ing of wages by magistrates, long after the new system of 
factory organization and the new philosophy of industrial 
liberty had rendered further enforcement of such regula- 
tions impossible. It was this spirit which inspired the 
long struggle against the introduction of new processes 
and machinery, lasting well into the third quarter of the 
present century. Then, as now, this doctrine was charac- 
terized by bitter opposition to innovation ; by stringent 
efforts to establish trade monopolies, through the limita- 
tion of apprenticeship, the jealous exclusion of " illegal " 
men, the enforcement of entrance fees, and the mainte- 
nance of strict lines of demarkation between trades. It 
was this proprietary conception which was embodied in 
what was long the favorite argument of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers and of other unions, — that prolonged 
and costly apprenticeship gave the artisan the same title 
to exclusive privileges in his trade that a diploma from 
the College of Surgeons would give to the professional 
man. It was this same belated theory of vested interests, 
even in a nation's drinking habits, which in 1883 led the 
Mutual Association of Coopers — in emulation of the 
silversmiths of Ephesus of old — to complain that the 
spread of education and temperance, and the proposal of 
"Local Option," were dealing a dangerous blow to the 
business of their employers, the brewers. Hopelessly 
obsolete and generally impotent as the practices in ques- 
tion have confessedly become, the theory of proprietary 
interests in an occupation still asserts itself in discredi- 
table " demarkation disputes " between unions, as to 
which of them is entitled to do certain work (such as the 
quarrel between the plumbers and steam-fitters already 
mentioned), and still colors the opinions and tacitly under- 
lies the contentions of large numbers of English trade 
unionists. 

The doctrine of the second, or individualist, group — the 
doctrine of supply and demand — is characteristic of that 
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virile phase of trade union development which began 
just before the middle of the present century, completely 
dominated the third quarter of the century, and has only 
in recent years encountered any serious and organized 
counter-movement. To the ordinary and unprepossessed 
student of labor organizations — as, indeed, to the public 
at large — this has seemed the heroic period, the most 
creditable and hopeful phase, of the trade union move- 
ment. It was during these years that the "new model" 
of amalgmated trade societies came to the front, equipped 
with all the now familiar and costly armor of friendly 
benefits, providing for sickness, accident, old age, and out 
of work. The sober and business-like self-help ideals of 
this " new unionism," embodied in such societies as the 
Amalgamated Engineers, gradually leavened the whole 
movement, and slowly redeemed the reputation of organ- 
ized labor from the reproaches brought upon it by the 
heterogeneous, undisciplined, tempestuous, and ephemeral 
associations (or " general " unions) which embodied the 
Owenite vagaries and revolutionary enthusiasms of the 
decade after the repeal of the " Combination Laws " in 
1825. It was this persistent and courageous type of Trade 
Unionism which, at the beginning of the seventies, aston- 
ished the world by emerging almost scot-free from the 
running fire of criticism, accusation, and parliamentary 
investigation, converted an adverse public opinion into a 
cordial verdict of social utility, and crowned its victories, 
at the close of the third quarter of the century, by se- 
curing from a conservative Parliament the legislative 
indorsement of an act which embodied the legal aspira- 
tions of half a century, — a complete charter of liberties, 
by which trade unions were " liberated from the last ves- 
tige of the criminal laws specially appertaining to labor." 
To the " collectivist-minded," or more properly, per- 
haps, the " Fabian-minded " historian and social philoso- 
pher, who judges events with reference not to their im- 
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mediate significance, but their remote bearings on collec- 
tivist ideals, the splendid achievements of this heroic 
period are marred by one fatal inconsistency, — the com- 
plete conversion of the leaders of Trade Unionism to the 
anti-social (or anti-socialistic) philosophy of competitive 
freedom and laissez-faire. So completely did these sturdy 
champions lapse into the sophistical platitudes of Liberal- 
ism that their whole argument for legislative emancipa- 
tion was based on the proposition that complete free- 
dom of individual contract logically involved the free- 
dom of the individual to bargain for the sale of his labor 
by any method he saw fit, including the collective method. 
Indeed, in the History of Trade Unionism we are assured 
that the heretical doctrine " that all men may lawfully 
agree to work or not to work, or to employ or not to em- 
ploy, on any terms they think fit," was the whole burden of 
the speeches and petitions of the trade union leaders dur- 
ing the controversy in 1875. The workingman had, in fact, 
wrested from his opponents the logical weapons of " free- 
dom " and non-interference. Such tactics were doubtless 
justified by the necessity of fighting the capitalist with 
his own fire, at a time when it was " hopeless to dream of 
converting the middle class to the essential principle of 
Trade Unionism, the compulsory maintenance of the 
Standard of Life " ; but to become the sincere dupes of 
such belligerent reasoning was little short of rank apos- 
tasy and intellectual stultification. Indeed, we are as- 
sured that such professions by trade union leaders of 
faith in freedom of contract were perilously near cant, in 
view of the fact that, " when they contended that the 
Union should be as free to bargain as the individual, they 
had not the slightest intention of permitting the individual 
to bargain freely if they could prevent him." And they 
actually were preventing it wherever the " society men " 
were in a sufficiently large majority to make it safe to 
refuse to work with non-society men, as in the case of 
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the Northumberland and Durham coalminei's, who habit- 
ually refused even to descend the shaft in company with 
a non-unionist. As further evidence of this intellectual 
inconsistency and complete loss of hearings,, we are re- 
ferred to the melancholy fact that a Trade Union Congress 
could repeatedly press for such " reforms " as peasant 
proprietorship, the purchase by the artisan of his own 
cottage, the establishment of the "self-governing work- 
shop," the multiplication of patents in the hands of indi- 
vidual workmen, "and other changes which would cut at 
the root of Trade Unionism or any collective control of 
the means of production." All this, we are assured, is a 
" striking instance of the danger which besets a party 
formed without any clear idea of the social state at which 
it is aiming." And, incidentally, it is also well to observe 
the dangers which beset a historian who has too clear an 
idea of the social state at which he is aiming. In any 
event, we are told that "in the struggle of these years 
we watch English Trade Unionists driven from their Uto- 
pian aspirations into an inconsistent opportunism, from 
which they drifted during the next generation into the 
crude ' self-help ' of an ' aristocracy of labor.' " 

But, if this stiff-necked and "aristocratic" generation 
of trade unionists insisted on wandering aimlessly in the 
wilderness of " opportunism " and " self-help," it was not 
from any lack of proffered leadership on the part of social 
prophets with exclusive and authoritative information 
about the shortest way to the promised land of socialistic 
milk and honey. If they stuck persistently to ideals of 
self-help and supply and demand, it was from no lack of 
substitute philosophies of State help. The authors of the 
present history and philosophy of Trade Unionism are not 
the first to make an elaborate attempt to wean the British 
workman from his practical opportunism, and supply his 
"fatal lack" of a consistent theory of progress and a 
definite idea of the social state at which he ought to be 
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aiming. Not to mention Robert Owen and his indigenous 
successors, England has, since the days of Karl Marx, 
abounded in foreign prophets, for the most part without 
honor in their own country, and without great influence 
in the land of their sojourn. Nevertheless, the mission- 
ary propaganda of these exiles secured a certain number 
of influential and vigorous converts, who did their best to 
rekindle the slumbering enthusiasm of the Owenite and 
Chartist movements of the second quarter of the century. 
Gradually a distinctively English school of socialistic 
thought arose. These indigenous tendencies, sedulously 
cultivated by missionary exiles from Germany and other 
Continental countries, suddenly received a powerful im- 
pulse in the early eighties from the apostolic crusade of 
Henry George for the rescue of the unearned increment 
from the impious hands of private monopoly. The con- 
tagious enthusiasm and graphic simplicity of this new 
apostolic propaganda was seconded by the concentrated 
monopoly and aristocratic associations of landed proprie- 
torship in England. The coincident discontent and dis- 
couragement of prolonged industrial depression, the dra- 
matic exploitation by agitators of the problems of the 
unemployed and unemployable, the " bitter cry " of 
outcast London, and the concentration of public atten- 
tion on the scientific and philanthropic presentation of 
the problem of the "submerged tenth," — all these and 
many other influences contributed to the nervous tension 
and dazed expectancy of the situation. The methods 
of self-help, the doctrines of supply and demand, seemed 
powerless to grapple with the vast problems of industrial 
depression, the unemployed, the " submerged tenth," 
and the larger fraction of partially submerged. The 
times were ripe for a new burst of enthusiasm for the 
help of those who could not organize to help themselves. 
The sporadic manifestations of this temper culminated 
in the dramatic scenes of the great Dock Strike in 
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1889. New leaders struggled to the front ; the public 
relieved its mind by generous contributions of moral and 
money support: statesmen and churchmen hastened to 
intervene with their good offices ; the theory of supply 
and demand was confronted with the stubborn fact that 
a great and unorganized mass of superabundant labor 
had at least temporarily secured the recognition of its 
rights, not as a human commodity subject to the inexora- 
ble laws of demand and supply, but as industrious fellow- 
citizens demanding for their labor at least the minimum 
essential to self-respect and social conduct. 

Although the numerical revival of Trade Unionism 
which followed was not confined to recruits from the 
humbler or less skilled ranks of labor, it suggested in 
some respects a recrudescence of the more inclusive gen- 
eral movements of the Owenite days of 1834. This new 
kind of " New Unionism " was characterized by the advent 
of other leaders, with more inclusive aims, less " aristo- 
cratic " trade notions, and more general enthusiasm for 
State help. 

So complete was the momentary discomfiture of the con- 
servative elements of the " Old " Unionism of self-help 
that the triumph which the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trade Union Congress had secured over the socialists 
of the Dundee Congress in 1889 was completely reversed 
in the Liverpool Congress of 1890. Mr. John Burns was 
able to boast that, out of the sixty resolutions passed by 
the Liverpool Congress, " forty-five were nothing more or 
less than direct appeals to the State and Municipalities of 
this country to do for the workman what Trade Union- 
ism, 'Old' and 'New,' has proved itself incapable of 
doing. Forty-five out of the sixty resolutions were asking 
for State or Municipal interference on behalf of the weak 
against the strong." This exuberance, however, was of 
short duration. The leaders of the "New" Unionism 
promptly acquired more temperate ideas in the new 
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school of responsible leadership, and soon found them- 
selves obliged to break with the radical Social Democrats. 
The ephemeral character of some of the organizations of 
unskilled workmen soon became obvious, the staying 
qualities of the "Old" Friendly benefit type of union 
reasserted themselves, and the enthusiasm for the " New " 
light-armed and less expensive type visibly declined. 

Nevertheless, a broader sympathy and sense of class 
solidarity permeated the older organizations, liberaliz- 
ing their constitutions and their temper, and predisposing 
them to listen to those who were beginning to formulate a 
new doctrine, — that the welfare of the whole community 
demands that no section of workers, however weak stra- 
tegically, shall be reduced to conditions "inconsistent 
with industrial or civic efficiency." For fifteen years, we 
are told, " this idea of a ' Living Wage ' simmered in the 
minds of Trade Unionists. The labor upheaval of 1889 
marked its definite adoption as a fundamental assumption 
of Trade Unionism, in conscious opposition both to the 
Doctrine of Vested Interests and to that of Supply and 
Demand." On the other hand, this emphasis of chrono- 
logical sequence must not be permitted to conceal the fact 
that these rival assumptions still exist side by side in the 
trade union world. Like their conservative, individual- 
istic, and collectivist analogues in the political world, they 
must long continue to coexist, embodying themselves in 
old-fashioned restrictive regulations, or in sliding scales, 
aggressive bargainings and "alliances" with employers, 
or in further extension of legislative protection for the 
weak. 

As to the actual future, the predictions of our authors 
are extremely tentative. "Any further application of 
Collectivism, whether in the Trade Union or the political 
world, depends, it is clear, on an increase in our scientific 
knowledge, no less than on the growth of new habits of 
social co-operation. Progress in this direction must, 
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therefore, be gradual, and will probably be slow. And 
the philosophical Collectrvist will, we think, foresee that, 
whether in the regulation of labor, the incidence of taxa- 
tion, or the adminstration of public services, any stable 
adjustment of social resources to social needs must always 
take into account, not only the scientifically ascertained 
conditions of efficiency, but also the ' established expecta- 
tion ' and the ' fighting force ' of all the classes concerned." 
As to the ideal future, they are correspondingly precise 
and dogmatic. They demand an unqualified extension of 
the policy of a compulsory trade minimum to a compul- 
sory national minimum. Precisely the same economic 
arguments are applied to the nation as to the trade, — to 
the relations of trades within a national system of in- 
dustry as to the relation of individuals within a trade. 
The argument is simply the fundamental trade union 
theorem that free or unregulated competition always 
means progressive degeneration of the strong and the 
survival of the unfit. Regulated competition is the indis- 
pensable condition of the survival of the fit. Omitting 
inequalities due to relative skill and efficiency, the only 
security for the strong is the protection of the weak 
against the consequences of his weakness. In other 
words, those sections of the workmen in a given trade 
who are compelled by their strategic weakness to accept 
inferior, " unfair," or " sweated " conditions of employ- 
ment, whether in the form of wages, sanitary conditions, 
hours of labor, or intensity of exertion, are just to that 
extent involuntarily subsidizing their employer, just to 
that extent enabling him to undersell and drive out his 
" fair " and socially fit or stragetically weaker competitor, 
and just to that extent compelling the strategically strong 
workmen to accept a corresponding diminution. There- 
fore, a " common rule " or compulsory minimum, enforced 
by collective bargaining or, still better, by " legal enact- 
ment " in the form of factory legislation and government 
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inspection, is the only guarantee that the socially fit 
employer and employee will survive and continue to reap 
the legitimate benefit of special efficiency or skill. 

In precisely the same manner, it is argued that competi- 
tion between strong and weak trades, or regulated and 
unregulated trades, tends to the progressive decay of the 
strong and the corresponding expansion of the weak, 
sweated, or parasitic trades. For it is urged that, in view 
of international trade, the trades which seem farthest re- 
moved from competition with unskilled, or sweated, para- 
sitic trades, may none the less be the victims of such 
insidious competition. The increased export of a com- 
modity which owes its cheapness to the involuntary 
subsidy contributed by unfair or sweated conditions of 
production may well be at the expense of progressively 
decreased production and export of commodities which 
owe their relative dearness to compulsory maintenance 
of higher standards, whether by collective bargaining or 
special legal enactment. So that international demand, 
following the lines of cheapness, would throw production 
more and more into unregulated, sweated, and parasitic 
trades, causing a corresponding decline in the high stand- 
ard trades and a progressive transfer and degradation of 
their displaced workmen to the ranks of the expanding 
parasitic industries. Hence the impressive paradox of 
economic progress, — that the only security for the strong 
is the protection of the weak, whether it be the strong 
section of a single trade or a strong trade in a national 
industry. 

" The outcome of this analysis is that the strongest 
competitors for the world's custom, and for the use of a 
nation's brains and capital, will be the regulated industries 
on the one hand, the parasitic trades on the other — the 
unregulated but self-supporting industries having to put 
up with the leavings of both home and foreign trade, and 
a diminishing quantity and quality of organizing capacity 
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and manual labor." The regulated competition of the 
compulsory common rule therefore applies the test of effi- 
ciency, and is the only guarantee that the efficient em- 
ployer, employee, and type of industrial organization will 
survive. Trade Unionism, however, is helpless to apply 
this remedy to the degrading conditions of parasitic com- 
petition. The cause of sweating is the strategic weakness 
of the superabundant reserve army of general and un- 
specialized laborers, — men, women, girls, and boys. The 
very proposal to organize these helpless groups and cope 
with the evils by the self-help device of the common rule, 
enforced by methods of mutual insurance and collective 
bargaining, is a contradiction in terms. Add now to 
these economic considerations the measureless injury to 
national character wrought by the infectious spread of 
degraded standards of health, morality, and public spirit, 
— from family to street, street to slum, and slum to 
city, — and the conclusion seems inevitable. " The remedy 
is to extend the conception of the Common Rule from the 
trade to the whole community, and, by prescribing a 
National Minimum, absolutely to prevent any industry 
being carried on under conditions detrimental to public 
welfare." 

In this way alone can a nation avoid the disastrous 
results of indirectly subsidizing those sweated, parasitic 
trades which take more out of their employees than the 
wages and other conditions of employment will repair, and 
constantly call upon public and private charity to make 
up the deficiency and struggle with the consequent demor- 
alization. In theory, therefore, the enforcement of a na- 
tional minimum is simply an extension of the common 
rule to industry as a whole. In practice, it merely in- 
volves a further extension of the familiar method of legal 
enactment or factory legislation. Factory legislation al- 
ready attempts to guarantee a certain minimum of educa- 
tion, sanitation, and leisure to children, women, and 
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adults in certain occupations. The national minimum 
would simply extend the gxiarantee to wages, and the 
application to all employees. The minimum adopted 
would be the wages actually paid by the better establish- 
ments, who would thus be helped by having their com- 
petitors raised to their level. The gradual raising of such 
a national minimum would alleviate the inevitable dis- 
tress of industrial redistribution in favor of the fittest 
trades. The problem of the unemployed would be alle- 
viated by the elimination of degrading influences. The 
problem of the unemployable would of course remain, — 
as it must under any conditions, — to be scientifically 
dealt with ; but the chances of successful treatment would 
be greatly enhanced by thus clearly isolating the phe- 
nomena. The chief remon stance against the new regime 
would come from the profit-makers in the formerly subsi- 
dized parasitic trades. 

But what has economic science to say to this remark- 
able series of propositions? What is to become of the 
theories of wages, the Malthusian "principle of popula- 
tion," and the time-honored formulas which discredited 
all the "artificial" aims, methods, and regulations of 
Trade Unionism, to the complete satisfaction of " the ordi- 
nary middle-class man," down to the last quarter of the 
century ? 

Now it must be admitted that the " collectivist- 
minded " historian, philosopher, and reformer seems to 
care very little what becomes of the logical subtleties pur- 
porting to embody the " natural " laws of remuneration, of 
population, and accumulation. It is obviously no part of 
the collectivist plan of propaganda to cultivate a respect 
for " any manipulation of economic abstractions, with or 
without the aid of mathematics." On the contrary, the 
archaic doctrines which the "middle class" has learned 
from old books and the lips of the last generation are 
constantly held up to ridicule, in the light both of expe- 
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rience and of contemporary economic teaching. The 
wages fund is described as " a historical curiosity," with 
its logical machinery for automatic refutation of any pos- 
sible scheme of progress, by showing the effect of a rise 
of wages to be fall of profits, or migration or diminished 
accumulation of capital, with the biological nemesis of 
increased population as a last resort. These are all vain 
imaginings. There is no predetermined wages fund. 
The incentive to accumulation of capital does not dimin- 
ish with the rise in wages and fall of profits, but in- 
creases. Progressive rise in wages and standards of liv- 
ing does not encounter an insurmountable biological bar- 
rier, but just the reverse. The danger which North- West- 
ern Europe has to fear from such improvement is restric- 
tion of population, not a "devastating torrent of chil- 
dren." Finally, the classic economists are confronted 
with the confessions of their present-day successors, to 
prove that even the verdict of abstract economics is now 
in favor of the trade union contention, within certain 
limits, and that in the matter of Trade Unionism and the 
predetermined wages fund " the untutored mind of the 
workman had gone more straight to the point than eco- 
nomic intelligence misled by a bad method." But econo- 
mists are to be distrusted, even bearing gifts ; and the 
citation of favorable opinions concludes with the ungra- 
cious suggestion that these contemporary economic com- 
mendations are probably as little worthy of confidence as 
was the contrary verdict by the economists of a preceding 
generation. The truth is to be learned by the examina- 
tion of facts, not theories. 

If, therefore, we turn from theoretical abstractions to 
the actual machinery of industrial organization, the 
absolute necessity for Trade Unionism once more becomes 
perfectly clear. For the competitive system of industrial 
organization resolves itself, in the last analysis, into a long 
chain of bargainings, in which the buyers have immense 
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strategic advantages over the sellers, who are always 
bidding against each other to secure customers. This 
strategic advantage culminates, as we have seen, in the 
" anarchic irresponsibility " of the private customer. He is 
the ultimate source of the cumulative pressure for cheap- 
ness, which is transmitted with increased intensity from 
consumer to retailer, from retailer to wholesaler, from 
wholesaler to manufacturer, from manufacturer to wage- 
earner, until it settles with irresistible weight upon the 
isolated workman's standard of living. United trade 
union effort to support this crushing weight is, therefore, 
indispensable, both to protect the individual workman's 
standard of life and to prevent the whole industrial and 
social fabric from deterioration. There is something 
decidedly Marxian about this exposition of the inherent 
and diabolic depravity of the whole industrial mechanism 
of unregulated competition. Instead of the economic 
harmonies of beneficent competition and survival of the 
fit, under a " system of natural liberty," we have a malig- 
nant process of degeneration, which makes the good bad, 
the bad worse, and the worst most powerful. Under such 
circumstances any form of trade union regulations, even 
restriction of numbers, bad as it is, is preferable to perfect 
competition and the resulting subsistence^ wage. Even 
the capitalist producer cannot stand the pressure, and 
joins the revolt, seeking relief from the system of liberty 
in various forms of monopoly, — public franchises, patent 
monopolies, trusts and combinations, and devices for 
escaping the retailer and wholesaler by reaching the con- 
sumer direct, by means of advertisements and proprietary 
articles. 

But it is not enough to avenge Trade Unionism and the 
unlettered workman against the pretensions of " obsessed " 
classic economists and middle-class employers. It remains 
for this analysis to show that Trade Unionism, instead of 
being artificial, has its roots in the instinctive and uncon- 
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scious manifestations of human nature. We have seen 
that the capitalistic revolt against industrial freedom finds 
expression in a great array of monopolistic tendencies. 
Over against this formidable array of monopolistic 
" dykes," which give the laborer little or no protection, 
and often do him great harm, the uncombined and re- 
sourceless wage-earner has always thrown up a powerful, 
mysterious dyke of his own, — the "instinctive standard 
of life," the minimum below which he will not render the 
services of his trade. This instinctive dyke has always 
impressed students and observers; and it is elaborately 
insisted on by the classic economists, who dwell endlessly 
upon the fact of the customary minimum, differing in 
different trades and in different countries and in different 
localities of the same country, but could suggest no satis- 
factory explanation for the phenomena. Had they not 
been " obsessed by the fallacy of a predetermined wage- 
fund, they would have perceived, in this clinging of 
each generation to its accustomed livelihood, a primitive 
bulwark against the innovation of fixing all the conditions 
of labor by ' free competition ' among candidates for 
employment." To the "modern observer," who maybe 
slightly obsessed with the notion of collective bargaining, 
it is evident that this " identical notion " of what consti- 
tutes subsistence " is in itself equivalent to a tacit combina- 
tion." That which the obsessed classic economist saw, but 
did not perceive, was unconscious and instinctive Trade 
Unionism, equipped with an "incipient Common Rule," 
and supported by a prolonged refusal to work, which " is 
virtually a universal strike." 

But, powerful as this unconscious and instinctive 
Trade Unionism is, it has grave defects, arising from the 
indefiniteness and lack of uniformity as to the standard 
of life, from lack of reserve funds to support the actual 
strikers, and from the fact that instinct and custom do 
not change fast enough to take advantage of the fluctua- 
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tions of modern industry. Conscious Trade Unionism, 
therefore, simply remedies these defects. Tacit combina- 
tion becomes explicit. The instinctive standard is made 
" precise and uniform " by elaborate standard rates, piece- 
work tests, scales fixing working hours and limiting over- 
time, special rules for sanitation and safety, and all the 
infinite variety of trade union regulations. The method 
of Mutual Insurance supplies the reserve fund for strikes 
or out of work, which enables all alike to command a 
" reserve price " for their labor. The method of Col- 
lective Bargaining by the agency of " professional ex- 
perts " and salaried officials keeps the price of labor from 
falling in bad times, on the one hand, and advances it 
promptly to take advantage of favorable fluctuations. 
The method of Legal Enactment crj r stallizes in the factory 
code the advantages gained, and " fortifies the workman's 
original bulwark by the unyielding buttress of the law of 
the land." 

Thus is the involved evolved. The workman is a 
trade union animal. Instead of being " artificial," Trade 
Unionism is natural, almost inevitable. In the course of 
economic evolution it evolves, as a part of the protest 
against doctrines of " natural liberty." Not the economic 
man, but the trade union man, is the normal and scientific 
unit of industrial society. 

Finally, in the industrial apocalypse, or prophetic 
"vision of the sphere of Trade Unionism in the demo- 
cratic State," with which the Collectivist Canon closes, 
we see a purified and democratized Trade Unionism, 
Btripped of the transitional imperfections of the doctrine 
of Vested Interests and the device of Restriction of Num- 
bers, standing hand in hand with political democracy. 
The energies liberated by State enforcement of the Na- 
tional Minimum will find higher expression in the dis- 
criminating application of the doctrine of Demand and 
Supply to a perpetual improvement in the efficiency, 
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public utility, and consequent standard of life in each 
trade. The gradual shifting to the State and special 
organizations of all the burdens of Friendly insurance — 
with the permanent exception of Out-of-work Benefit, or 
"Donation" — will leave room for the oversight and 
organization of those technological branches of industrial 
education which are destined to replace the antiquated 
notions of apprenticeship and to be paid for out of the 
public funds. "With the progressive Nationalization 
and Municipalization of public services on the one hand, 
and the spread of the Co-operative movement on the 
other," trade unions will, therefore, assume the character 
of professional associations. " The Trade Union will be 
a definitely recognized institution of public utility to 
which every person working at the craft will be im- 
peratively expected, even if not (as is already the case in 
regard to the appointment of a check-weigher) legally 
compelled to contribute." 

Such, in outline, is the new collectivist philosophy of 
Trade Unionism, and, incidentally, of society in gen- 
eral. The only adequate comment on such a body of doc- 
trine is a concise statement of it. Taken in detail, and 
diluted by fourteen hundred — or even eight hundred — 
pages of historical and speculative detail, the consistency 
and temperamental character of the whole body of doc- 
trine may easily be obscured. It is obviously not so 
much a theory of economics as a temperamental gospel of 
social reform. It is another important and ambitious 
attempt to reveal to the British workman what ought to 
be his unconscious aspirations, purposes, and preposses- 
sions, and to formulate a programme and insinuate advice 
in the name of history. It is another prophetic tender 
of intellectual leadership to those who are wandering 
aimlessly in the wilderness of opportunism and self-help. 
It is another plan for saving the race from the wasteful 
process of experimental progress, by furnishing in ad- 
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vance a consistent scheme of social philosophy. Like 
most gospels of social emancipation, it has its denun- 
ciatory and its triumphant tone. There is something 
eminently clear in the brutal frankness with which it 
breaks with the old world of conventional and accepted 
ideas. Instead of the doctrine of the beneficence of com- 
petitive freedom, we have the dogma of the total deprav- 
ity of complete competitive freedom ; instead of liberty 
of individual contract, the new compulsory freedom of 
collective contract. There is no sophistical attempt to 
reconcile trade union ideals of a common rule and collec- 
tive bargaining with absence of coercion and liberty of 
choice of non-unionists. Such industrial non-conformity 
is only tolerated as an illogical result of weak organiza- 
tion. Realization of the trade minimum and the national 
minimum involves the deliberate abandonment of illu- 
sory ideals of liberty : otherwise Collectivism would have 
little interest in such realization. " Freedom," unregu- 
lated competition, is the worst possible state : hence any 
method of regulation, however imperfect and antiquated, 
is better than none. To efficient enforcement of the com- 
mon rule everything else must bow. The friendly bene- 
fits of Trade Unionism are, therefore, not amenable to the 
actuarial tests of scientific insurance. Insurance funds 
are only adventitious accompaniments of collective bar- 
gaining; and the workman's claim upon them for sickness, 
accident, and old age, is always qualified by the proviso, — 
if there is anything left. For this reason Trade Unionism 
seeks to maintain the legal anomaly which now protects 
its funds against the prosecution both of employers and 
disaffected members. The militant ideal of collective 
bargaining also calls for jealous hostility to all insidious 
attempts to blur the lines between capital and labor, 
whether in the name of philanthropy or of individual 
improvement. Hence in this trade union decalogue we 
find the prohibition of all participation in schemes for 
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profit-sharing, and for mutual insurance and friendly 
co-operation by employer and employee ; in all such 
devices as "self-governing" workshops; in all liberal 
schemes for creating conservatism and content by making 
workmen owners of house or land. All these things tie 
the workman's hands, diminish his bargaining efficiency, 
and make for conservatism in the hour of contemplated 
strike. If the trade unions shall be true to this revelation 
of their nature and mission, the " vision " of the future is 
indeed stimulating and triumphant. The institution 
which the wise and learned and powerful have de- 
spised, rejected, and persecuted, shall prove to be the 
typical exemplar of the democratic spirit, the permanent 
embodiment of industrial ideals, the conscious realization 
of instinctive human nature, the corner-stone of the social 
and industrial edifice. 

It is obviously a good propagandist move to try to show 
that large fraction of the population known as the working 
classes what they have been, are, and by right ought to 
be. Nothing succeeds like the conviction that the new 
reform is only an application of an old principle. Nothing 
predisposes the " unconscious " philosopher to live up to his 
newly revealed creed like reading a rational demonstration 
of a coherent and far-sighted policy into his groping, inco- 
herent past. Once reform is found to be an application 
of long-recognized principles, half the battle is won, and 
instinctive conservatism becomes an ally of innovation. 
It is, therefore, an event in the history of any movement 
when it finds a competent historian. It is a still more 
significant phase of any movement when it finds, not only 
a sympathetic chronicler of its past, but a propagandist 
expounder of its unconscious philosophy, a formulator of 
its "inarticulate" principles and aspirations, a codifier of 
its past and prophet of its future. The political radicalism 
which styles itself Collectivism has clearly adopted trade 
unionism as the typical workingmen's organization, with 
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largest political possibilities before it. It remains to be 
seen whether the workingmen's organizations will adopt 
Collectivism, — whether trade unionism will fall in love 
with its own portrait, drawn by a masterful hand, and 
endeavor to live up to its prophetic reputation. 

Doubtless the absolutely impartial historian and inves- 
tigator is an ideal desideratum, but it is part of the 
avowed psychological creed of this treatise that such an 
ideal attitude is humanly impossible. The inquirer is 
shrewdly warned that it " must never be forgotten that 
every man is biassed by his creed and his self-interest, his 
class, or his views of what is socially expedient. If the 
investigator fails to detect this bias, it may be assumed 
that it coincides with his own." In accordance with this 
didactic confession it is pertinent to ask, What is the domi- 
nating bias of these investigations ? Certainly not the 
bias of the so-called orthodox, or classic, economist. He 
comes in for his full share of contempt. Not the bias of 
that obsolete abstraction known as the individualist. He 
is treated as the economic scapegoat of civilization. Not 
the old-fashioned bias " which inspired the proposals of 
Lassalle, and most of the inferences drawn from Karl 
Marx's Theory of Value, whilst it still lingers in the 
declarations of German Socialism and its derivatives." 
It is the bias of that new and true collectivist socialism 
of the "unearned increment, arising from the progress of 
invention and organization of population and capital in 
dense masses, upon which the modern English socialist 
bases his demand for collective ownership of the means 
of production, and the subordination of the producer to 
the citizen, and the individual to the community." 

Edward Cummings. 

Harvard University. 



